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1998      Report     of     the     President 


'Today,  more  than  at  any 
other  time  in  history,  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  nations 
and  peoples  depend  upon 
how  well  educational  institu- 
tions carry  out  their  tasks.  Until 
quite  recently,  improvements 
in  standards  of  living  and  the 
quality  of  life  hinged  most 
critically  upon  physical  capi- 
tal, including  factories,  land, 
natural  resources,  highways, 
ports,  and  equipment.  This  is 
no  longer  the  case.  The  on- 
mshing  information  age  will 
mean  an  ever-growing  role  for 
human  capital  in  the  future.  Re- 
search-rich institutions  attract- 
ing die  brightest  students  will 
be  the  main  crucibles  for  the 
most  valuable  talents  compos- 
ing tomonow's  human  capital. 
We  are  such  a  university." 

Malcolm     Gillis,     President 
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Rice  University  is  a  leading 
American  research  university- 
small,  private,  and  highly 
selective-distinguished  by  its 
superior  teaching,  commitment 
to  undergraduate  education, 
outstanding  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional programs,  residential 
college  system,  collaborative 
and  interdisciplinary  culture, 
and  global  perspective. 


What  is  required  for  outstanding 
teaching  and  scholarship  in  a 
university?  That  was  the  question 
facing  Edgar  Odell  Lovett  and  the 
Rice  Institute's  board  of  trustees 
in  1908  as  they  began  to  define 
and  amplify  William  Marsh  Rice's  original,  auda- 
cious vision  for  a  university  dedicated  to  "the 
Advancement  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  Philoso- 
phy and  Letters." 

Neither  Lovett  nor  the  trustees  knew  exactly 
the  type  of  institution  they  wanted  to  build,  but — 
as  Lovett  stated — they  would  "assign  no  upper 
limit  to  its  educational  endeavor."  To  experience 
firsthand  the  elements  that  characterize  a  univer- 
sity of  the  highest  caliber,  Lovett  embarked  on  a 
tour  of  the  world's  great  centers  of  learning.  From 


universities  in  London,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Berlin, 
Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Tokyo,  among  others, 
he  brought  home  to  Houston  information,  in- 
sight, and  a  faculty  to  help  him  develop  the  ini- 
tial plan  for  the  Rice  Institute. 

Today,  Rice  University  has  become  what 
Lovett  beheld  during  his  journey:  a  great  center 
of  learning  to  which  institutions  from  around  the 
world  have  turned  for  leadership  and  guidance. 
But  our  tasks  are  far  from  complete.  In  the  de- 
cades to  come,  Rice  faculty  and  students  will 
grapple  with  a  multitude  of  new  and  vital  intel- 
lectual, ethical,  and  social  issues  at  a  time  when 
all  of  higher  education  must  adjust  to  fundamen- 
tal shifts  in  an  ever  more  complex  world  order. 

Recent  research  has  begun  to  confirm  what 
we  have  long  suspected:  Economic,  social,  and 


technological  changes  in  the  20th  century  led  to 
more  profound  alterations — for  better  and  for 
worse — in  the  human  condition  than  was  the 
case  for  the  preceding  23  centuries,  dating  from 
the  Athens  of  Pericles.  Developments  in  biomedi- 
cine,  information  technology,  and  molecular 
science — including  nanoscale  science — now 
promise  to  yield  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
21st  century  more  social,  economic,  and  scien- 
tific changes  than  occurred  in  all  previous  human 
history.  At  the  very  least,  the  world  we  know 
will  become  ever  more  dependent  on  informa- 
tion and  other  new  technologies,  even  as  its 
nations  are  increasingly  interdependent. 

All  of  higher  education  will  have  to  respond 
resourcefully  to  these  onrushing  developments, 
or  risk  urelevance.  At  Puce,  we  clearly  under- 


stand that  these  challenges  call  for  a  ceaseless 
process  of  rethinking  and,  where  necessary, 
changing  our  strategies,  methods,  and  goals  in 
teaching,  learning,  and  research.  Our  founders 
had  to  invent  an  institution  from  whole  cloth. 
Our  task — no  less  daunting — is  to  assure  that  our 
university  evolves  to  meet  changes  in  orderly  ways 
that  are  fully  consonant  both  with  our  past 
achievements  and  traditions  and  with  the  re- 
sources we  can  marshal  in  the  future. 

The  accomplishments  and  the  distinctions 
earned  in  our  first  century  provide  an  enviable 
foundation  for  the  Rice  of  the  next  century.  In 
the  pages  that  follow,  we  portray  the  links  be- 
tween these  accumulated  achievements  and  our 
aspirations  in  teaching,  research,  and  service  for 
the  coming  decade. 


Rice's  first  faculty  with 
hi >urd  members,  1912. 
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1  ice  was  created  at  a  time  when 


4  fewer  than  2  oercent  of  south- 
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ern  vouths  attended  college,  when 


the  president  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  of  the  Southern  States  as- 


serted that  no  university  in  the  South 


was  equipped  to  do  "genuine  re- 
search  work."  Yet  Rice's  first 


president,  Edgar  Qdell  Lovett,  him- 
self  a  renowned  scholar,  declared 


in  1912  that  the  Rice  Institute  would 


asnire  to  "university  standing  of  the 


highest  grade."  Rice's  founders 


boldlv  envisioned  a  universitv 


where  none  existed.  That  same 


foresight  and  audacitv  orevail 
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today  in  Rice's  demonstrated  lead- 
ership across  a  range  of  carefully 
chosen  undertakings. 


Through  its  innovative  facilities  and  the  research 
initiatives  of  its  faculty,  rlce  has  been  home  to  many 
breakthroughs  in  engineering  and  the  sciences. 


"Rice:  The  Next 
Century"  is  the 
strategic  plan 
defining  the  goals 
of  the  university  as 
it  enters  the  21st 

CENTURY. 

■  Renovate  the  Chemistry 
Building  to  serve  as  a  state- 
of-the-art  facility  for  teach- 
ing and  research  in  bio- 
medical engineering  and 
biosciences. 

Construct  a  new  humani- 
ties building  to  house  the 
disciplines  of  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  religious 
studies,  as  wellas  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Cultures 
and  other  interdisciplinary 
programs. 

Build  a  studio  art  com- 
plex and  digital  media  lab 
to  develop  new  tools  and 
techniques  and  to  fulfill 
the  need  for  classroom 
and  studio  space  for  stu- 
dents in  art,  architecture, 
and  other  fields. 

Fund  the  Center  for  Com- 
position and  Analytical 
Thought  for  research  on 
cognitive  approaches  to 
communication,  training  of 
instructors,  and  implemen- 
tation of  innovative  tech- 
nologies in  instruction 
learning. 


Rice  faculty  members  were  among  the  first 
to  grasp  the  utility  of  computers  for  posing 
and  solving  difficult  engineering  problems. 

In  1963,  Rice  became  the  first  university  to 
establish  a  space  sciences  department. 

Professors  Bob  Curl  and  Rick  Smalley  dis- 
covered the  carbon  60  molecule  in  1985. 
They  were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
chemistry  in  1996. 

Rice  researchers  have  been  pioneers  in  ar- 
eas such  as  digital  signal  processing,  paral- 
lel computing,  and  mathematical  modeling 
in  biosciences  and  social  sciences. 

Rice's  graduate  programs  in  biosciences  and 
bioengineering  rank  among  the  nation's  best, 
according  to  the  National  Research  Council 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  environmental  science  and  engineering 
program  has  brought  national  attention  to 
Rice  and  reaches  beyond  the  science  and 
engineering  disciplines  into  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences. 

Rice  was  the  first  university  to  purposefully 
and  strongly  focus  on  the  nanoscale  frontier 
in  faculty  recruitment,  interdisciplinary  re- 
search, equipment/instrumentation,  and 
building  plans. 

The  construction  of  Dell  Butcher  Hall  sig- 
naled Rice's  commitment  to  the  expansion 
of  frontiers  in  nanoscale  science  and 
nanotechnology. 

Building  upon  the  university's  graduate-level 
leadership  in  the  molecular  revolution,  Rice 
initiated  an  undergraduate  degree  program 
in  bioengineering  in  1998. 


Faculty  Distinctions 

•  Nobel  Laureates — 2 

•  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
Members — 13 

•  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Members —  8 

•  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Foundation 
Recipients — 30 

•  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  Members — 7 

•  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Fellows — 13 

•  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
Fellows — 20 

•  American  Philosophical  Society 
Members — 5 

•  American  Physical  Society  Fellows — 15 

•  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers  Fellows — 11 

•  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Fellowships  — 11 

•  National  Science  Foundation 
Fellowships  —  21 

•  Sloan  Fellowships — 20 


THE  RICE  DIPLOMA  IDENTIFIES  THE  UNIVERSITY  AS  "AN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTION."  THIS  DESCRIPTION  IS  HEMISPHERIC 
AS  WELL  AS  NATIONAL.  AS  THE  LINKS  BETWEEN  THE  U.S.,  CANADA,  MEXICO,  AND  LATIN  AMERICAN  NATIONS  GROW  AND 
STRENGTHEN,  HOUSTON— AND  RICE— WILL  BE  AT  THE  FULCRUM. 
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Rice's  inventive  programs  in  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences PREPARE  STUDENTS  FOR  LEADERSHIP  ROLES  IN  AN  INCREASINGLY 
INTERDEPENDENT  WORLD  OF   RAPIDLY  ADVANCING  TECHNOLOGIES. 


'  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Languages  is  establishing  new  modes 
and  technologies  for  learning  languages.  At  the  same  time,  schol- 
arships for  international  study  have  grown  such  mat  fully  38  per- 
cent of  Rice  undergraduates  experience  some  form  of  study  abroad. 

i  Rice  is  home  to  an  unusually  large  number  of  highly  acclaimed 
scholarly  journals,  including  The  Journal  of  Southern  History, 
edited  by  history  professor  John  Boles;  Studies  in  English  Litera- 
ture, edited  by  English  professor  Robert  Patten;  The  Papers  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  edited  by  Lynda  Crist,  and  Feminist  Economics, 
edited  by  Diana  Strassman  and  voted  the  best  new  journal  by 
the  Council  of  Editors  of  Learned  Journals  in  1997. 

i  The  Galileo  Project,  a  webpage  created  by  history  professor  Albeit 
Van  Helden,  was  named  one  of  the  top  humanities  sites  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 


Rice's  innovative  medical  ethics  program  gives  philosophy  students 
opportunities  to  work  with  leading-edge  researchers  at  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  and  the  Institute  of  Religion  in  the  Texas  Medical  Center. 

The  James  A.  Baker  III  Institute  for  Public  Policy  brings  together 
leaders  from  government,  industry,  and  academia  to  address 
political,  economic,  technological,  and  cultural  challenges  of  the 
21st  century. 

Cooperation  with  Texas  Medical  Center  institutions  in  cognitive 
and  neuroscience  programs  provides  Rice  with  new  research 
and  courses  on  the  cutting  edge  of  biology,  physiology,  and 
biomedicine. 

Economics  faculty  have  gained  world  attention  for  their  work  in 
oil  and  energy  policy. 

Political  science  faculty  members  have  been  ranked  among  the 
nation's  best  by  the  National  Research  Council. 

Rice's  psychology  program  has  been  lauded  by  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  Task  Force  on  Training  Needs  in  the  Emerg- 
ing Marketplace  for  providing  model  training  in  research  psychology. 


Rice  is  one  of  only  62  universities  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  belonging  to  the  prestigious 
Association  of  American  Universities. 


■  re  its  founding  as  a  private 
1  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Rice  has  been  guided  by  Edgar 
Odell  Lovett's  declaration  that  the 
university  would  "keep  the  stan- 
dards up  and  the  numbers  down." 
Tn  carrying  out  this  mandate,  the 
university  considers  not  only  the 
excellent  academic  qualifications 
of  potential  students  but  their 
leadership  qualities  and  social 
commitment  as  well.  Rice  is 
^mmllv  selective  in  the  facultv  it 


hires,  the  courses  of  study  it  of- 
fers.  and  the  research  it  conducts. 


Most  interpretations  of  selectivity  in  higher  education  involve 

THE  ACADEMIC  CREDENTIALS  OF  ENTERING  STUDENTS.  On  THIS  SCORL, 

Rice  compares  very  well  to  its  peer  institutions. 


RICE 


Rice:  The  Next  Century 

•  Increase  the  faculty  by  1  percent  per  year 
over  the  next  decade,  thus    .^s-s-^ 
further  decreasing 
Rice's  enviable  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio. 

•  Adhere  to  a  policy  of ' 
need-blind  admission,  so  "'T- 

that  Rice  may  continue  to  attract  high- 
quality  students  from  diverse  social  and 
economic  backgrounds. 

•  Augment  the  athletic  endowment  to  support 
scholarships  and  operations  and  to  improve 
athletic  facilities  so  that  Rice  can  remain 
competitive  in  recruiting  the  nation's  best 
scholar-athletes 


The  Class  of  2002  numbered  642, 
chosen  from  an  applicant  pool  ten 
times  larger. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  freshmen 
ranked  in  the  top  5  percent  of  their 
high  school  classes. 

Of  these,  22  percent  were  vale- 
dictorians and  12  percent  were 
salutatorians. 

75  percent  had  SAT  I  scores  of  1330 
or  better. 

Roughly  one-quarter  were  National 
Merit  Finalists,  the  highest  percent- 
age of  finalists  at  any  university  in 
America. 

Among  the  freshman  class  entering 
in  1997,  77  percent  said  they  were 
attending  their  first-choice  school; 
similar  percentages  were  found 
among  entering  freshmen  at  leading 
Ivy  League  schools. 


Rice's  compact  size 
yields  large  advantages 
for  students. 

■  Rice's  full-time  equivalent 
faculty  numbers  548, 
allowing  the  university  to 
maintain  an  impressive 
undergraduate-to-faculty 
ratio  of  5  to  1 . 

■  The  median  undergraduate 
class  size  is  13;  for 
graduate  students,  it  is  7. 

■  More  than  80  percent  of  all 
undergraduate  classes  have 
fewer  than  30  students. 

■  Less  than  4  percent  of 
Rice's  classes  are  taught  by 
graduate  saidents. 


IN  1997,  THE  TOP  THREE  REASONS  ENTERING  RICE  STUDENTS  GAVE  FOR  ENROLLING  WERE,  IN  ORDER  OF 
IMPORTANCE:  "VERY  GOOD  ACADEMIC  REPUTATION,"  "GRADUATES  GET  GOOD  JOBS,"  AND  "GRADUATES 
GAIN  ADMISSION  TO  TOP  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS." 


\, 


Rice's  selectivity  extends  beyond  academics.  The  univer- 
sity IS  FURTHER  ENRICHED  BY  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  FOR  THEIR 
DEMONSTRATED  LEADERSHIP  ABILITIES  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITMENTS. 


Rice  is  a  private  insti- 
tution WITH  IMPRESSIVE 
PHYSICAL  AND  FINANCIAL 
ASSETS. 

■  A  lush  canopy  of  live  oaks 
and  three  miles  of  hedges 
encircling  its  285-acre 
campus  make  Rice  an  en- 
clave of  architectural  beauty 
within  the  heart  of  the 
nation's  fourth-largest  city. 

■  With  a  fiscal  year  1998 
endowment  of  nearly  $2.8 
billion,  Rice  ranks  third 
among  private  research 
universities  (after  Princeton 
and  Harvard)  with  endow- 
ment assets  per  full-time- 
equivalent  student  of 
approximately  $684,000. 

■  Thanks  to  this  extraordinar- 
ily high  endowment-to-stu- 
dent ratio,  Rice  University 
charges  the  lowest  tuition 
of  any  highly  selective  pri- 
vate research  university  in 
the  United  States. 


•  A  panelist  for  NPR's  All  Things 
Considered 

•  A  cochair  of  the  Kansas  City 
Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Race 
Relations 

•  The  president  of  the  ConnecticLtt 
state  student  council 

•  A  Presidential  Point  of  Light  for 
organizing  a  statewide  youth 
summit  on  community  service 

•  A  founder  of  a  blood  platelet 
collection  center 

•  A  member  of  the  NAACP  Youth 
Council 

•  The  grand  prize  winner  of  the  USA 
Math  Olympiad 

•  The  two-time  New  Jersey  state 
debate  champ 

•  An  International  Science  Fair  grand 
prize  winner 

•  A  world  finalist  in  the  Odyssey  of 
the  Mind 

•  A  National  Library  of  Poetry 
Editor's  Choice  winner 


i  he  best  teachers  are  those 


L    who  themselves   are   com- 


mitted to  the  auest  for  knowl- 


edge   and  understanding.   Rice 


faculty  embrace  a  two-fold  com- 


mitment  to  outstanding;  teaching 


and  to  leading-edge  research. 


To  acknowledge  and  encourage 


confers  no  fewer  than  17  awards 


on  faculty.  The  university  has 
ambitious  plans  for  developing 
resource  centers  to  assist  facultv 


and  bringing  their  innovative 


ideas  to  the  classroom,  further 


enriching  the  education  of  Rice 


students. 


"PEOrLE  OFTEN  SAY  THAT  GOOD  RESEARCH  STRENGTHENS  GOOD  TEACHING.  THAT  IS  PROBABLY  SO,  BUT  WHAT  PEOPLE 
OFTEN  OVERLOOK  IS  THAT  THE  RELATIONSHIP  ALSO  GOES  THE  OTHER  WAY:  TEACHING  STRENGTHENS  AND  NOURISHES 
RESEARCH.  TEACHING  FORCES  ONE  TO  THINKAND  RETHINKTHE  VERY  FOUNDATION  OF  ONE'S  DISCIPLINE,  YEARAFTER 
YEAR.  Good  TEACHING  INFUSES  GOOD  research,  just  as  good  RESEARCH  INFUSES  GOOD  TEACHING." 


Wiesb  Profess 


1996   NOBEL   PRi; 


1998  TEACHING  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


George  R.  Brown  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Teaching 

•  Chandler  Davidson,  professor  of  sociology  and  political  science 

George  R.  Brown  Awards  for  Superior  Teaching 
■  Terrence  Doody,  professor  of  English 

•  Eugenia  Georges,  associate  professor  of  anthropology 

•  John  Hutchinson,  associate  professor  of  chemistry 

•  John  Olson,  Ralph  and  Dorothy  Looney  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

and  Cell  Biology 

•  Robert  Stein,  Lena  Gohlman  Fox  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 

dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 

•  Charles  Stewart,  professor  of  biochemistry  and  cell  biology 

George  R.  Brown  Award  for  Innovative  Teaching  in  Engineering 

•  Robert  "Corky"  Cartwright  Jr.,  professor  of  computer  science 

•  Matthias  Felleisen,  professor  of  computer  science 

Charles  Duncan  Junior  Faculty  Achievement  Award 

•  Davtd  Ntrenberg,  associate  professor  of  history 

•  Mark  Weesner,  professor  of  environmental  science  and  engineering 

Nicolas  Salgo  Distinguished  Teacher  Award 

•  Larry  Temkin,  professor  of  philosophy 

Jones  Graduate.  School  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award 

•  Edward  Williams,  the  Henry  Gardiner  Symonds  Professor  of 

Management  and  professor  of  statistics 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Teaching  Prize 

•  Karen  Schntetz,  assistant  professor  of  management 

Julia  Mile  Chance  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Teaching 

•  Kathertne  Ensor,  associate  professor  of  statistics 

Graduate  Student  Association  Teaching/Mentoring  Award 

•  Katherine  Ensor,  associate  professor  of  statistics 

•  Robin  Sickles,  professor  of  economics 

Student  Association  Mentor  Recognition  Award 

•  Dennis  Huston,  professor  of  English 
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Provide  20  additional  research  stipends 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Employ  additional  technical  staff  to  assist 
faculty  in  integrating  electronic  and  con- 
ventional resources  into  new  learning 
environments  and  programs. 


PRICED 

I  g Next   \ 


Rice  faculty  in  all 
disciplines  regularly 
garner  national 
accolades. 

=  English  professor  Dennis 
Huston  received  the  inaugural 
National  Professor  of  the  Year 
Award  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  and  the  Council  for 
the  Advancement  and  Support 
of  Education. 

■  History  professor  Richard  Smith 
was  named  the  1998-99  Texas 
Professor  of  the  Year  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  and  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education. 

■  In  April  1998.  Susan  Wood,  pro- 
fessor of  English,  received  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  for 
poetry,  which,  combined  with 
funding  from  Rice,  will  allow 
her  to  devote  time  to  the 
completion  of  her  third  volume 
of  poems. 

■  Ken  Kennedy,  professor  in  com- 
putational engineering  and  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Research 
on  Parallel  Computation,  serves 
as  cochair  of  President  Clinton's 
Information  Technology  Advi- 
sory Committee. 
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Professor  of  computational  and 
applied  mathematics  Richard  Tapia 
was  named  to  the  National  Science 
Board  by  President  Clinton.  Profes- 
sor Tapia  also  received  the  1997 
Lifetime  Mentor  Award  from  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
Presidential  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Science,  Mathematics,  and 
Engineering  Mentoring  from  the 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 
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m  hile  our  unusually  low  student- 


Mto-facultv  ratio  ensures  close  in- 


teraction  in  the  classroom,  at  Rice  we 


believe  that  undergraduate  education 


should  transcend  the  lecture  hall.  Fac- 


ulty routinely  congregate  with  students 


at  meals,  athletic  events,  and  other  gath- 


erings, lending  excellence  and  knowl- 


edge. And  undergraduates  freauentlv 


ioin  faculty  and  graduate  students  in 


conducting,  and  often  nublishing.  sig- 


nificant research.  Rice's  commitment  to 


undergraduate  education  is  also  evident 


in  its  affordable  tuition  and  generous 


financial  aid  oolicies.  Bv  lowering  or 


removing  economic  imoediments.  Rice 


makes  an  excellent  undergraduate  edu- 


cation available  to  voung  men  and 


women  from  all  walks  of  life. 


* 


"Our  dedication  to  undergraduate  education  is  one  of  the 

KEYS  TO  OUR  SUCCESS.  We  PURPOSEFULLY  STRIVE  TO  PROVIDE  A  LEARN- 
ING ENVIRONMENT  IN  WHICH  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  ARE 
INTELLECTUALLY  ENGAGED,  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  CLASSROOM 
AND  ACROSS  ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINES. "-m.™  G1LL1B.  pres,dent 


For  three  consecutive 
years,  Rice  students  have 
won  Rhodes  Scholarships, 
and  in  three  of  the  past 
four  years,  they  have  re- 
ceived Marshall  Scholar- 
ships. In  1998,  Rice 
undergraduates  won  27 
National  Science  Founda- 
tion fellowships — the 
most  in  the  university's 
history — placing  Rice  first 
among  the  nation's  highly 
selective  universities  in  the 
percentage  of  students 
who  received  this  honor. 


Approximately  40  percent  of  Rice  under- 
graduates fulfill  the  requirements  for  two 
or  even  three  majors. 

Of  the  619  graduates  in  the  class  of  1998, 
234  had  multiple  majors. 

72  percent  of  graduating  seniors  from 
1994  through  1998  who  applied  to  gradu- 
ate or  professional  schools  were  accepted 
by  their  first-choice  institution.  This  is  an 
uncommonly  high  percentage. 

85  percent  of  undergraduate  students  re- 
ceive some  form  of  financial  aid,  and  40 
percent  receive  need-based  aid. 

In  1998,  Rice  placed  a  cap  on  undergradu- 
ate student  loan  debt  to  ensure  that  the 
most  debt  a  student  could  incur  was 
$2,400  per  year. 

Rice  established  a  scholarship  in  honor  of 
James  Byrd  Jr.,  a  hate-crime  victim  mur- 
dered in  Jasper,  Texas,  to  recognize  stu- 
dents who  demonstrate  an  ability  to  build 
bridges  across  racial  and  cultural  divides. 

A  scholarship  to  honor  Barbara  Jordan 
recognizes  students  who  exemplify  the 
ideals  of  the  late  politician  and  educator. 

Through  the  Leadership  Rice  program, 
undergraduates  develop  critical  and 
creative  thinking  skills  and  an  ability  to 
address  real-world  situations  in  manage- 
ment, problem  solving,  and  social  change. 


Rice:  The  Next  Century 

•  Increase  opportunities  for  undergraduate 
research, 

•  implement  new  freshman  seminars,  a  foreign 
language  fluency  requirement,  and  new  re- 
sources and  training  for  communication,  both 
in  written  and  spoken  English. 

•  Create  50  new  full-tuition  scholarship  endow- 
ments, enhancing  Rice's  ability  to  attract  high- 
caliber  students  from  diverse  backgrounds. 

•  Build  a  new  baseball  stadium,  and  upgrade 
the  swimming  pool  and  the  tennis  and  squash 
courts, 

•  Raise  funds  to  build  a  convocation  center  next 
to  the  campus  to  provide  space  for  larger 
national  and  international  conferences, 
performances,  public  events,  and  varsity 
sports  such  as  basketball  and  volleyball. 


ONE  OF   EVERY  NINE  RICE  UNDERGRADUATES  PARTICIPATES   IN  VARSITY  ATHLETICS. 


In  the  80  vears  since  Rice 


-    awarded  its  first  Ph.D..  the 


university's  graduate  and  -profes- 


sional orosrams  have  developed 


international  stature.  By  1998 v  more 
than  1 , 500  students  were  enrolled 


in  graduate  and  professional  pro- 
grams in  architecture,-  engineering, 
humanities,  management,  music. 


natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences. 


Graduate  studies  are  an  integral 


component  of  the  Rice  equation.  By 
guiding  graduate  students  as  they 
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their  fields  of  study,  Rice  is  prepar- 


ing the  next  generation  of  scholars 


to  be  leaders  in  their  professions. 


"I  HAVE  NOTHING  BUT  GOOD  THINGS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION  AT  RlCE. 
AS  A  GRADUATE  STUDENT  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  LABORATORY  PHYSICS,  I  WAS  ABLE  TO  LEARN 
SKILLS  THAT  HAVE  STOOD  ME  IN  GOOD  STEAD  FOR  MY  ENTIRE  CARJEER  AS  AN  ASTRONAUT 
INSTRUCTOR  AND,  NOW,  AS  AN  ASTRONAUT." 


JIM    NEWMAN,    M.A.    I19BZI,   PH.D.   [1  9B4),    NASA    ASTRONAUT 


Rice:  The  Next  Century 

•  Increase  graduate  stipends  and  travel  funds 
to  help  attract  top-quality  students. 

•  Construct  a  112-unit  complex  to  provide 
housing  for  graduate  students  in  a  beautiful 
neighborhood  within  walking  distance  of 
campus. 

•  Improve  Fondren  Library  by  adding  to  its 
collections,  accommodating  newtechnology, 
renovating  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors,  build- 
ing a  new  55,000-square-foot  wing,  and 
creating  more  group  and  individual  study 
spaces 

•  In  the  Jones  Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment, increase  enrollment,  add  faculty,  con- 
struct a  new  building,  and  implement  a  new 
curriculum  focusing  on  leadership  skills. 

•  Establish  a  new  music  library  in  Alice  Pratt 
Brown  Hall  to  consolidate  Rice's  substantial 
music  collection  with  its  teaching  and  per- 
formance spaces. 


Rice  offerings  include  advanced  degrees  in 
40  fields  of  study. 

Rice's  School  of  Architecture  programs  have 
been  consistently  ranked  in  the  top  six  by 
national  college  guides. 

The  Rice  endowment  subsidizes  heavily  both 
undergraduate  education  and  research,  aug- 
mented by  research  funds  from  government  and 
industry  sponsors  totaling  $38  million  in  1998. 

Rice  provides  frill  or  partial  tuition  waivers  to 
almost  all  graduate  students. 

Through  the  Jones  School's  Action  Learning 
Curriculum,  M.B.  A.  students  prepare  projects 
for  energy,  high-tech,  banking,  nonprofit,  fi- 
nancial management,  marketing,  and  manu- 
facturing organizations. 

Architecture  students  engage  in  preceptorships 
with  such  firms  as  Gensler  and  Associates 
(London),  Pei  Cobb  Freed  &  Partners  (New 
York),  Cesar  Pelli  &  Associates  (New  Haven), 
and  Venturi,  Scott-Brown  &  Associates  (Phila- 
delphia). 

The  American  Society  of  Composers  and  Pub- 
lishers has  conferred  its  prestigious  ASCAP 
Award  annually  since  1980  on  Shepherd 
School  associate  professor  Arthur  Gottschalk 
and,  since  1974,  on  professor  Ellsworth 
Milburn. 

Rice  and  NASA  recently  agreed  to  collaborate 
on  the  development  of  materials  and  appli- 
cations using  nanotubes,  an  effort  aimed  at 
advancing  die  nation's  space  program  in  the 
new  nanoscale  frontier. 


ALTHOUGH  THE  SHEPHERD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  IS  ONE  OF  THE  NATION'S  YOUNGEST  MUSIC  PROGRAMS  IN 
A  LIBERAL  ARTS  UNIVERSITY  SETTING,  IT  HAS  BECOME  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROMINENT,  ATTRACTING  A 
GIFTED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  BODY  AND  A  FACULTY  OF  RENOWNED  MUSICIANS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


lhe  college  svstem  at  Rice  not 


-    onlv  encourages  students  to 


interact  freelv  with  scholars  but  nur- 


tures an  anoreciation  for  cultural 


differences  among  their  oeers. 


Like  Rice's  Honor  Code,  the  larselv 


self-governing  colleges  vest  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  freedom, 


indeoendence.  and  resDonsibilitv  in 


students.  Rice  students  embrace  this 


challenge  and  develoo  iniDortant  life 
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skills  through  Darticioation  in  their 
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college's  government,  theatrical 


oroductions.  communitv  service 


oro grams,  and  intramural  activities. 


Rice's  residential  college  system  is 
to  be  the  model  for  undergraduates 


living  at  the  new  International  Uni- 


versity  Bremen,  in  Germany. 


"I   LOVE  THE  COLLEGE  SYSTEM.   I   LOVE  THE  INTERACTION  WITH   NONATHLETES.   I'm 

from  Minnesota,  so  I'm  a  long  way  from  home.  This  is  my  family.  It's  great 
to  feel  that  there's  someone  looking  out  for  me  and  my  best  interests." 


By  randomly  assigning  students  to  col- 
leges, Rice  is  able  to  maintain  a  diver- 
sity not  always  found  in  university 
dorms — architecture  majors  can  be 
found  living  with  economics  majors, 
sophomores  with  juniors,  student-ath- 
letes with  nonathletes. 

Within  their  colleges,  students  share 
responsibility  for  almost  all  facets  of 
residential  life — from  maintaining  fa- 
cilities to  managing  a  sizable  budget 
to  levying  fines  or  punishments  for 
rule  infractions. 

Colleges  promote  student-faculty  inter- 
action through  the  day-to-day  presence 
of  college  masters  and  resident  associ- 
ates, as  well  as  numerous  faculty  asso- 
ciates, who  visit  during  meals  and  special 
events  and  serve  as  advisers. 

Participation  on  college  intramural  sports 
teams  promotes  both  camaraderie  within 
the  college  and  a  healthy  rivalry  with 
other  colleges. 


Rice:  The  Next  Century 

•  Construct  two  new  residential  colleges, 
making  on-campus  housing  available  to 
four-fifths  of  the  undergraduate  population 
(instead  of  the  current  two-thirds). 

•  Completely  rebuild  Wiess  College. 

•  Improve  food  service  and  selection  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  kitchens  while  main- 
taining the  individual  dining  halls. 

•  Provide  additional  incentives  for  faculty  par- 
ticipation in  the  intellectual  and  social  life 
of  the  colleges. 


"INTERCOLLEGE  RIVALRY  BRINGS  SPIRIT  AND  PRIDE  TO  THE  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  EXPERIENCE." 

—  Dennis  Huston,  English  prdfessdr   and  former  Hanszen  College  master 


Iv  drawing  on  faculty  strengths 


1  that  cross  traditional  academic 


boundaries.  Rice  is  able  to  leverage 


its  modest  size  and  conduct  aca- 


demic  programs  on  par  with  those 


at  much  larger  universities.  At  Rice, 


collaboration  not  onlv  occurs  within 


and  across  disciolines.  and  even  in- 


stitutions, but  involves  researchers 


at  all  levels  of  exoertise.  from  sea- 


soned  scholar  to  freshman  student. 


Further,  Rice  recognizes  that  inter- 
disciplinary research  cannot  be  the 
product  of  accidental  meetings  be- 
tween  faculty  and  students  but  must 


be  deliberately  cultivated  through  a 


purposeful  curriculum  and  thought- 


fullv  designed  facilities . 


"By  creating  common  spaces  for  humanities  departments 
and  interdisciplinary  centers,  the  new  building 
will  facilitate  scholarly  collaboration  among  faculty 

AND    STUDENTS."  -  jud1Th  BROwN,  dea.  df  the  5c„DoL  df  h™.n™s  and  PRo,ESSoR  df  „,„,„„ 


Rice's  newest  academic 
buildings  are  products 
of  Rice's  collaborative 
and  interdisciplinary 

CULTURE. 

•  Built  in  1996  primarily  as  a  facility  for 
computational  engineering,  Duncan  Hall 
is  home  to  the  Departments  of  Com- 
putational and  Applied  Mathematics, 
Computer  Science,  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering,  and  Statistics. 

•  The  new  Dell  Butcher  Hall,  dedicated  in 
April  1998,  provides  laboratories  and 
classrooms  for  faculty  of  various  depart- 
ments doing  research  on  nanoscale  sci- 
ence and  technology 

•  The  Humanities  Building,  currently  un- 
der construction,  will  house  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Cultures,  the  offices  for 
the  Study  of  Women  and  Gender  pro- 
gram, and  the  Departments  of  History, 
Religious  Studies,  and  Philosophy, 


Rice  places  great  store  in  collaborative  programs  with  other 
educational  institutions  as  well  as  local  and  national  busi- 
nesses and  organizations. 

■  Rice  participates  in  the  Houston  Area  Research  Library  Consortium, 
which  includes  University  of  Houston,  Texas  A&M  University,  and  the 
Texas  Medical  Center  Library. 

■  Fondren  Library  became  the  first  library  in  the  nation  to  enter  into  a 
partnership  with  the  United  States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  allow- 
ing it  to  function  as  a  virtual  patent  office. 

■  Rice's  many  collaborations  with  instiaitions  in  the  neighboring  Texas 
Medical  Center  include  the  Center  for  Medical  Ethics  and  Health  Policy, 
with  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  and  the  Institute  of  Religion;  the  W.  M. 
Keck  Center  for  Computational  Biology,  with  Baylor  and  University  of 
Houston;  the  Houston  Area  Molecular  Biophysics  Predoctoral  Training 
Program,  with  Baylor,  UH,  and  University  of  Texas  Medical  School  at 
Houston;  and  a  cooperative  program  in  medical  anthropology  with  UT 
School  of  Public  Health  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Biomedical  Sciences. 

■  Rice  also  has  long-standing  collaborative  research  programs  with  NASA's 
Johnson  Space  Center,  Texas  Instruments,  Amoco,  Conoco,  Exxon,  Mobil, 
Shell,  Compaq,  IBM,  Intel,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Energy,  Procter  &  Gamble,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  and  many  others. 

■  The  Baker  Institute  draws  together  experts  from  academia,  govern- 
ment, the  media,  and  business  to  discuss  the  theory  and  practice  of 
public  policy  in  an  innovative,  integrative,  and  nonpartisan  manner. 

■  Art  and  art  history  majors  at  Rice  serve  as  interns  at  Houston's  most 
highly  regarded  art  museums  and  galleries,  including  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Houston,  and  the  Menil  Collection. 

■  Rice  participates  in  cooperative  degree  programs  with  Columbia  Law 
School,  University  of  Houston  Law  Center,  Texas  Southern  University's 
Thurgood  Marshall  School  of  Law,  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  and  the 
Institute  of  Religion,  University  of  Texas  Medical  School,  and  University 
of  Texas  Health  Science  Center. 


"IT  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT  TO  ME  TO  REMAIN  ACTIVE  IN  BOTH  MY  FIELDS.  THE  WONDERFUL  THING 
ABOUT  RICE  IS  THAT  IT  SUPPORTED  ME  IN  DOING  JUST  THAT.  THE  COMBINATION  OF  MY  MAJORS 
WAS   ONE    OF   THE   MAIN    REASONS    I   WAS   CONSIDERED    FOR   THE   RHODES   SCHOLARSHIP." 
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"The  key  discoveries  and  important  technological  applications  of  the  next  century 
will  derive  from  basic  research  efforts  that  cross  traditional  disciplinary  bound' 
ARIES.  With  the  stability  of  our  departments  and  the  agility  provided  BY  INSTITUTES  AND 

CENTERS  TO  RESPOND  TO  EMERGING  POSSIBILITIES,  RlCE  IS  STRUCTURED  TO  SUCCEED  IN  THE  CON- 
STANTLY  CHANGING    CONTEXT   OF   THE    FUTURE."    -  Kathleen  Matthews,  dean  df  the  w.ebb  School  of  Natural  Sciences 


Research  Centers,  Institutes, 
and  Consortia 

Interdisciplinary  Centers  and  Institutes 

•  Center  for  Chemical  Processing  Technology 

•  Center  for  Computational  Geophysics 

«  Center  for  Multimedia  Communications/DSP 

•  Center  for  Nanoscale  Science  and  Technology 

•  Center  for  Organizational  Effectiveness  Studies 

•  Center  for  Technology  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

•  Center  for  the  Study  of  Cultures 

•  Center  for  the  Study  of  Institutions  and  Values 

•  Center  for  the  Study  of  Languages 

•  Center  for  the  Study  of  Science  and  Technology 

•  Computer  and  Information  Technology  Institute 

•  Energy  and  Environmental  Systems  Institute 

•  Institute  of  Biosciences  and  Bioengineering 

•  James  A.  Baker  III  Institute  for  Public  Policy 

•  Rice  Quantum  Institute 

Centers,  Institutes,  and  Journals 

•  Center  for  Applied  Psychological  Systems 

•  Center  for  Education 

•  Center  for  Medical  Ethics  and  Health  Policy 

•  Center  for  Susiainability  in  the  Built  Environment 

•  Center  for  the  History  of  Leadership  Institutions 

•  Center  for  Urbanism 

•  Center  on  the  Management  of  Information  Technology 

•  Computational  Mathematics  Lab 

•  Feminist  Economics 

•  Gulf  Coast  Hazardous  Substance  Research  Center 

•  Hazardous  Substance  Research  Center/South  and  Southwest 

•  Journal  of  Southern  History 

•  Papers  of  Jefferson  Davis 

•  Rice  Advanced  Visualization  Lab 

•  Rice  Design  Alliance 

•  Rice  Engineering  Design  and  Development  Institute 

•  Rice  Media  Center 

•  Scieniia 

•  Studies  in  English  Literature 

•  Superfund  University  Training  Institute 

•  Wetland  Center  for  Biogeochemical  Research 

Consortia  Administered  by  Rice 

•  Center  for  Research  on  Parallel  Computation 

•  Demonstration  Program  for  Environmental  Technology 

•  Department  of  Defense  Advanced  Applied  Technology 

•  National  Center  for  Ground  Water  Research 

•  W.  M.  Keck  Center  for  Computational  Biology 


Rice:  The  Next  Century 

•  Establish  at  least  two  new  interdisciplinary 
centers  over  the  next  five  years. 

•  Add  more  open  areas  to  Fondren  Library  to 
accommodate  group  collaboration 

•  Form  additional  consortial  ^«^B^v 
agreements  with  other  i 
schools  and  libraries 
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Forge  deeper  relation-' 
ships  with  the  business 
community  through  new  ex- 
ecutive development  programs  at  the  Jones 
Graduate  School  of  Management 

Increase  the  number  of  visiting  scholars  by  15 
per  year,  especially  in  fast-paced,  emerging  fields 
such  as  computational  engineering,  nanoscale 
sciences,  and  biomedical  engineering. 


"WE  [AT  RICE]  BELIEVE  AN  EDUCATED  PERSON  IS  ONE  WHO  IS  AT  HOME  IN  MANY  DIFFERENT  ENVIRON- 
MENTS, AT  EASE  AMONG  PEOPLE  FROM  MANY  DIFFERENT  CULTURES,  AND  WILLING  TO  TEST  HIS  OR  HER 
VIEWS  AGAINST  THOSE  OF  OTHERS."      -  from  the  r.ce  university  admiss,™  guidelines 


I  ice  was  indelibly  influenced  bv 


4  Edgar  Odell  Lovett's  global  iour- 


nev  in  1908.  and  the  university  remains 


insoired  bv  Darticioation  in  a  world  of 


learning  and  nossibilitv.  Through  its 


programs  and  courses  of  study.  Rice 
recognizes  that  in  today's  world  of  in- 
creasing interdependence,  students 
must  have  not  only  the  linguistic  tools 
to  converse  with  those  from  other 


countries  but  the  Quantitative  skills  and 


historic  and  cultural  knowledge  to 


comorehend  the  forces  that  shane  so- 


cieties worldwide.  Lending  Rice  even 


greater  global  relevance  are  its  grow- 


ing international  alliances,  which 


augment  the  university's  alreadv 


advantageous  location  in  the  heart  of 


Houston's  international  microcosm. 


"In  joining  with  Bremen  in  the  establishment  of  the  International 
University  Bremen,  we  at  Rice  see  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
help  unite  two  great  traditions  in  higher  education  and  research  in 

SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING,  AND  THE  HUMANITIES."  -malcDLM  b,ll1b,  pres,DeNT 


In  1998,  Rice  entered  into  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  with  the  Free 
Hanseatic  City  of  Bremen  to  collaborate 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  private  re- 
search university  in  Germany. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Baker  Insti- 
tute, the  Americas  Project  has  continued 
to  initiate  discussions  concerning  the  di- 
verse politics,  economics,  and  cultures 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
Transnational  China  Project  has  opened 
dialogues  concerning  the  future  of  the 
world's  most  populous  nation. 

Six  new  faculty  positions  have  been 
added  in  Latin  American  and  Middle  East- 
ern Studies. 

International  alumni  help  recruit  students 
by  representing  Rice  at  USIS  Overseas 
Advising  Centers  around  the  world. 

A  new  foreign  language  requirement 
stipulating  intermediate-level  competence 
has  been  approved  by  the  Rice  faculty. 

Rice  provides  educational  and  entertain- 
ment resources  to  the  greater  Houston 
community  through  its  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies,  the  Rice  Media  Center, 
the  President's  Lecture  Series,  the  James 
A.  Baker  III  Institute  for  Public  Policy, 
the  Rice  University  Art  Gallery,  and  the 
Shepherd  School  of  Music. 


Rice:  The  Next  Century 

•  Improve  support  for  study  abroad/exchange 
programs,  such  as  the  International  Intern- 
ship Program  offered  by  Career  Services  and 
cooperative  arrangements  with  foreign 
universities. 

•  Strengthen  existing  collaborative  and  re- 
search partnerships  with  Houston-area 
institutions  and  organizations  and  forge 
new  ones. 

•  Enhance  Rice's  presence  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  through  the  creation  of  "Virtual  Rice,"  a 
network  that  makes  resources  accessible 
to  alumni  and  the  international  on-line 
community. 
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William    Marsh    Rice    University 

Report  of  Independent  Public  Accountants 

To     the     Board     of     Trustees,     William     Marsh     Rice     Univers 


We  have  audited  the  accompanying  consolidated  statement  of  financial  position  of  William  Marsh  Rice  University  (a  nonprofit  Texas 
corporation)  as  of  June  30,  1998,  and  the  related  consolidated  statements  of  activities  and  cash  flows  for  the  year  then  ended.  These 
financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the  University's  management.  Our  responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on  these  financial 
statements  based  on  our  audit. 

We  conducted  our  audit  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  Those  standards  require  that  we  plan  and 
perform  the  audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  about  whether  the  financial  statements  are  free  of  material  misstatement.  An  audit 
includes  examining,  on  a  test  basis,  evidence  supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial  statements.  An  audit  also  includes 
assessing  the  accounting  principles  used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  management,  as  well  as  evaluating  the  overall  financial 
statement  presentation.  We  believe  that  our  audit  provides  a  reasonable  basis  for  our  opinion. 

In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly,  in  all  material  respects,  the  financial  position  of  William 
Marsh  Rice  University  as  of  June  30,  1998,  and  the  changes  in  its  net  assets  and  its  cash  flows  for  the  year  then  ended  in  conformity  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

Arthur  Andersen  LLP 

Houston,  Texas 
September  21,  1998 


M  arsh    Rice    Vn\ 


Consolidated  Statement  of  Financial  Position 

AsopJUNf  30,  1998 
With  Summarized  Financial  Infc 


Douars  (rN  Thousands) 


Assets: 

Cash  and  cash  equivalents 
Accounts  receivable  and  other  assets 
Loans  receivable,  net 
Pledges  receivable,  net 
Investments 

Property  and  equipment,  net 
Total  assets 

Liabilities: 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilides 
Actuarial  liability  for  annuities  payable 
Federal  student  loan  and  other  advances  refundable 
Amounts  held  in  trust  for  others 
Total  liabilides 

Net  Assets: 

Unrestricted 

Temporarily  restricted 

Permanendy  restricted 

Total  net  assets 

Total  liabilides  and  net  assets 


1998 

1997 

$        1,701 

$         1,295 

55,319 

41,126 

6,064 

6.270 

35,402 

31,837 

2,814,579 

2,321,184 

286,645 

270,352 

$3,199,710 

$  2.672,064 

$      69,546 

$      41,740 

88,325 

75,620 

5,199 

5,146 

14,673 

11,562 

177,743  134,068 

2,449,520  2,041,384 

136,555  110.871 

435,892  385,741 


3,021,967 


2.537.996 


$3,199,710 


$  2,672,064 


ntegral  pari  of this  financial  statement. 


William    Marsh    Ri 


ity 


Consolidated  Statement  of  Activities 

For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1998 

With  Summarized  Financial  Information  for  the  Year Ended  June  30,  1997 


Dollars  (in  Thousands) 


Operating  Revenues: 

Endowment  distribution 

Student  tuition  and  fees,  net 

Grants  and  contracts 

Gifts  and  pledges 

Gifts  and  trusts  released  from  resuictions 

Auxiliary  enterprises 

Other  revenues 

Total  operating  revenues 

Operating  Expenses: 

Educational  and  general  activities 
Auxiliary  enterprises  expenditures 
Total  operating  expenses 
Net  operating  income 

Nonoperating  Changes: 

Gifts  and  trusts  for  plant  and  endowment 
Endowment  gains  and  earnings, 

net  of  operating  distribution 
Net  assets  released  from  restrictions 
Present  value  adjustment  on  annuities  payable 
Other  nonoperating  changes 

Net  nonoperating  changes 

Net  Increase  In  Net  Assets 

Net  Assets,  beginning  of  year 

Net  Assets,  end  of  year 


1998 

1997 

Temporarily 

Permanently 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 

Restricted 

Total 

Total 

$      92,129 

$ 

2,850 

$ 

$       94.979 

$      88,853 

35,765 

— 

— 

35,765 

30,859 

42,944 

1,837 

— 

44,781 

46,917 

14,095 

4,694 

— 

18,789 

17,619 

14,798 

(13,445) 

(1,353) 

— 



19,421 

— 

— 

19,421 

18,308 

6,512 

- 

32 

6,544 

6,842 

225.664 


(4,064) 


11.321) 


209,398 


177,961 

- 

— 

177,961 

170,912 

28,491 

— 

— 

28,491 

26,489 

206,452 

— 

— 

206,452 

197,401 

19,212 

(4,064) 

(1,321) 

13,827 

11,997 

- 

7,152 

23,436 

30,588 

26,678 

385,831 

27,612 

39,321 

452,764 

457,307 

4,172 

(4,172) 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

(844) 

(11,285) 

(12,129) 

(12,112) 

(1,079) 

— 

— 

(1,079) 
470,144 

483,971 

(2,229) 

388,924 

29,748 

51,472 

469.644 

408,136 

25,684 

50,151 

481,641 

2,041,384 

110,871 

385,741 

2,537,996 
$3,021,967 

2,056,355 

$  2,449,520 

$  136,555 

$    435,892 

$  2.537,996 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  o] tins  financial  statement. 


Willi 


Marsh    Rice    University 


Consolidated  Statement  of  Cash  Flows 

For  the  Yeah  Ended  June  30,  1998 
With  SummarbedFinanciaUn/onnation  for  the  Year Ended  fune  30,  1997 


Doli^rs  (in  Thousands) 


Cash  Flows  From  Operating  Activities: 
Changes  in  net  assets 

Adjustments  to  reconcile  changes  in  net  assets  to  net  cash 
provided  by  (used  in)  operating  activities- 
Depreciation 

(Gain)  loss  on  disposal  of  property,  plant  and  equipment 
Net  realized  and  unrealized  investment  gains 
Equipment  gifts  in-kind 

Present  value  adjustment  on  annuities  payable 
Decrease  (increase)  in- 

Accounts  and  loans  receivable  and  other  assets 
Pledges  receivable 
Increase  in- 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 
Amortization  of  bond  discount,  net 
Contributions  restricted  for  permanent  investment 

Net  cash  provided  by  (used  in)  operating  activities 

Cash  Flows  From  Investing  Activities: 
Proceeds  from  sales  of  investments 
Purchases  of  investments 
Proceeds  from  outside  trusts 

Proceeds  from  disposal  of  property,  plant  and  equipment 
Purchases  of  property,  plant  and  equipment 

Net  cash  used  in  investing  activities 

Cash  Flows  From  Financing  AcnvrnEs: 

Contributions  restricted  for  permanent  investment- 
Endowment 
Plant 
Trusts  and  other 

Increase  in  federal  student  loan  funds 

Net  increase  in  assets  held  in  trust  for  others 

Pavments  on  annuities  payable 

Increase  in  annuities  payable  resulting  from  new  gifts 
Net  cash  provided  by  financing  activities 

Net  Increase  (Decrease)  In  C\sh  And  Cash  Equivalents 


$  483,971 


13,231 

12,600 

1,079 

2,067 

(472,510) 

(467,785) 

(608) 

(175) 

12,088 

12,112 

(13,987) 

(14,419) 

(3,565) 

(4,689) 

27,806 

11,927 

(1.740) 

(7,028) 

(21,613) 

(25,397) 

24,152 

854 

1,213,887 

1,281,455 

(1,233,834) 

(1,270,827) 

802 

2,098 

— 

500 

(29,995) 

(45,742) 

(49,140) 

(32,516) 

19,557 

15,656 

— 

8,729 

2,056 

1,012 

53 

238 

3,111 

1,893 

(400) 

(395) 

1,017 

887 

25,394 

28,020 

(3,642) 


Cash  And  Cash  Equivalents: 
Beginning  of  year 
End  of  year 


1,295 


%       1,701 


4,937 


$      1,295 


ntegratpart  of  this  financial  statement 


William    Marsh    Rice    University 

Notes  to  Consolidated  Financial  Statements 

June  30,  1998 


Note     1     •    Summary     of     Significant    Accounting     Policies 

Basis  of  Presentation 

The  consolidated  financial  statements  of  William  Marsh  Rice  University  (the  University)  as  ofjune  30, 1998,  and  for  the  year  then  ended  have  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  accoundng  principles.  Accordingly,  the  accompanying  consolidated  financial  statements  have 
been  prepared  on  the  accrual  basis  of  accounting  and  include  the  accounts  of  the  University  and  all  wholly  owned  subsidiaries.  All  material 
transactions  between  the  University  and  its  subsidiaries  have  been  eliminated. 

The  financial  information  shown  for  1997  in  the  accompanying  consolidated  financial  statements  is  included  to  provide  a  basis  for  comparison 
with  1998  and  presents  summarized  totals  only.  Certain  reclassifications  of  1997  information  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  1998  presentation. 

Net  Asset  Categories 

Standards  for  external  financial  reporting  by  not-for-profit  organizations  require  that  resources  be  classified  for  accounting  and  reporting  purposes 

into  three  net  asset  categories  according  to  donor-imposed  restrictions  or  by  law.  A  description  of  the  University's  three  net  asset  categories  follows: 

a.  Unrestricted  net  assets  include  the  following: 

1.  All  revenues  traditionally  classified  as  unrestricted  resources  of  the  University,  including  tuition  and  fees,  unrestricted  gifts  and  income  on 
unrestricted  endowments,  recovery  of  facility  and  administrative  costs  from  grants  and  contracts,  and  auxiliary  enterprise  revenues. 

2.  Revenues  related  to  sponsored  research  agreements  which  are  considered  exchange  transactions. 

3.  Gifts  and  endowment  income  with  donor-imposed  restrictions  if  the  restriction  is  anticipated  to  be  metwidrin  the  current  fiscal  year  of  the 
University. 

4.  Investments  in  plant  assets  stated  at  cost  or  fair  value  at  the  date  of  gift,  less  accumulated  depreciation,  computed  on  a  straight-line  basis 
over  the  estimated  useful  lives  of  the  assets.  Equipment  is  removed  from  die  records  at  the  time  of  disposal. 

5.  All  expenditures  of  the  University. 

b.  Temporarily  restricted  net  assets  include  gifts  and  income  from  restricted  endowments  for  which  donor-imposed  restrictions  have  not  been 
met.  The  category  also  includes  annuity  and  life  income  gifts  and  pledges  receivable  for  which  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  proceeds  is  not 
permanendy  restricted. 

c.  Permanendy  restricted  net  assets  include  gifts,  trusts  and  pledges  which  require  by  donor  restriction  that  the  corpus  be  invested  in  perpetuitv 
and  only  the  income  be  made  available  for  program  operations.  Those  gifts  which  the  donors  specify  are  to  provide  loans  to  students  are  also  included. 

Expirations  of  temporary  restrictions  on  net  assets  or  subsequent  donor  release  of  restrictions  are  reported  as  reclassifications  between  the 
applicable  classes  of  net  assets. 

Contributions 

Contributions,  including  unconditional  promises  to  give  and  irrevocable  trusts  held  by  others  where  the  University  is  the  beneficiary,  are  recognized  as 
revenues  in  the  period  received  or  promised.  Contributions  restricted  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  buildings  and  equipment  are  reported  as  temporarilv 
restricted  revenues.  These  contributions  are  reclassified  to  unrestricted  net  assets  as  the  assets  are  placed  in  service.  Promises  to  give  that  are  subject  to 
donor-imposed  stipulations  that  the  corpus  be  maintained  in  perpetuity  are  recognized  as  increases  in  permanendy  restricted  net  assets. 

Conditional  promises  to  give  are  not  recognized  until  the  conditions  on  which  they  depend  are  substantially  met.  Contributions  of  assets 
other  than  cash  are  reported  at  their  estimated  fair  value  at  the  date  of  gift.  Contributions  scheduled  to  be  received  after  one  year  are  discounted  at 
a  rate  commensurate  with  the  risk.  Amortization  of  the  discount  is  recorded  as  contribution  revenue. 


William    Marsh    Rice    University 

Notes  to  Consolidated  Financial  Statements 

June  30, 1998 


Operating  and  Nonoperating  AcrnvrnES 

The  consolidated  statement  of  activities  reports  the  change  in  net  assets  from  the  University's  operating  and  nonoperating  activities.  Operating 
activities  do  not  include  (a)  gifts  and  trusts  related  to  plant  and  endowment  (including  annuity  and  life  income  trusts) .  (b)  release  from  restrictions 
of  contributions  restricted  to  the  acquisition  of  buildings  and  equipment,  (c)  endowment  earnings  in  excess  of  the  University's  operating  needs  as 
defined  by  University  spending  policy  (see  Note  3) ,  (d)  present  value  adjustment  on  annuities  payable  or  (e)  unrestricted  bequests. 

Investments 

Investments  are  made  within  guidelines  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Investments  are  initially  recorded  at  cost  at  date  of  acquisition  or  fail- 
market  value  at  date  of  donation  in  the  case  of  gifts.  Investments  in  marketable  securities  are  stated  at  market  value.  All  other  investments  are  stated 
at  cost  or  amortized  cost.  Property  taxes  and  maintenance  costs  on  certain  undeveloped  real  estate  interests  in  the  endowment  have  been  capital- 
ized (accumulated  costs  of  approximately  $2,900,000  at  June  30,  1998). 

Ownership  of  investments  is  recognized  as  of  the  trade  date.  Transactions  which  have  not  settled  are  recognized  as  accounts  receivable  or 
accounts  payable  until  the  settlement  date. 

Property,  Plant  and  Equtpment 

The  educational  plant  is  stated  at  cost  for  purchased  assets  and  fair  market  value  at  the  date  of  donation  in  the  case  of  gifts.  The  University 
depreciates  its  educational  plant  assets  (excluding  library  books  and  works  of  ait)  using  the  straight-line  method  over  their  estimated  useful  lives. 
Repairs  and  maintenance  of  property,  plant  and  equipment  are  expensed  as  incurred. 

Annuity  and  Ljfe  Income  Trusts,  Gdt  ANNurrrfs  and  Agency  Arrangements 

Annuity  and  life  income  trusts  arise  from  donated  assets  for  which  the  University's  subsidiary  generally  acts  as  trustee  and  periodically  pays  specified 
amounts  to  the  designated  beneficiaries.  Generally,  beneficiary  payments  are  a  fixed  amount  or  percentage  for  annuity  trusts  and  based  on  the 
income  earned  on  the  donated  assets  for  life  income  uusts.  At  a  date  specified  in  each  gift  instrument,  usually  the  beneficiary's  date  of  death, 
ownership  of  the  donated  assets  will  transfer  to  the  University  and  the  beneficiary  payments  will  cease. 

The  University  also  receives  gift  annuities  which  arise  from  gifts  for  which  the  University  takes  ownership  of  the  assets  at  the  date  of  gift  with 
an  obligation  to  periodically  pay  specified  amounts  to  designated  beneficiaries.  Assets  held  in  these  trusts  and  gift  annuities  are  included  in 
investments.  Contribution  revenues  are  recognized  at  the  date  the  trusts  or  gift  annuities  are  established  after  recording  liabilities  for  the  present 
value  of  the  estimated  future  payments  to  be  made  to  the  donors  and/or  other  beneficiaries.  The  liabilities  are  adjusted  during  the  term  of  die 
trusts  or  gift  annuity  term  for  changes  in  the  value  of  the  assets,  accretion  of  the  discount  and  other  changes  in  the  estimates  of  future  payments. 

The  University  has  also  received  certain  agenq-  funds  for  which  the  University  serves  as  custodian.  Agency  funds  are  recorded  as  investments 
with  a  corresponding  liability  (assets  held  in  trust  for  others)  in  the  accompanying  consolidated  financial  statements. 

Cash  and  Cash  Equivalents 

Cash  and  cash  equivalents  consist  of  resources,  other  than  those  assigned  to  investment  managers  for  long-term  investment,  which  are  invested  in 

money  market  funds  and  certificates  of  deposit  with  original  maturities  of  90  days  or  less. 

Use  of  Estimates 

The  preparation  of  consolidated  financial  statements  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  requires  management  to  make 
estimates  and  assumptions  that  affect  the  reported  amounts  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  disclosure  of  contingent  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  date  of 
the  consolidated  financial  statements  and  the  reported  amounts  of  revenues  and  expenses  during  the  reporting  period.  Actual  results  could  differ 
from  these  estimates. 


William    Marsh    Rice    University 

Notes  to  Consolidated  Financial  Statements 

June  30,  1998 


Note     2     •    Pledges     Receivable 


Unconditional  promises  are  included  in  the  consolidated  financial  statements  as  pledges  receivable  and  revenue  of  the  appropriate  net  asset 
category.  Pledges  are  recorded  after  discounting  to  the  present  value  of  the  future  cash  flows.  Unconditional  promises  are  expected  to  be  realized 
in  the  following  periods  (in  thousands): 

June  30 


1998  1997 


In  one  year  or  less                                                                                                                                                      $  17828  s       B43g 

Between  one  year  and  five  years  15  638  16  729 

More  than  five  years                                                                                                                                                             4  ggg  a  493 

Less- Discount  of  $2,083  and  $2,141  and  allowance  of  $669  and  $603  in  1998  and  1997,  respectively  (2,752)  (2,744) 

$  35,402  S      31,837 


Pledges  receivable  at  June  30,  1998  and  1997,  have  the  following  restrictions  (in  thousands): 


1997 


Permanently  invested  e         g  gQo         *         a  737 

BuildinSs  15,630  14.778 

Support  of  University  programs  and  activities  19  692  11066 

Less-  Discount  of  $2,083  and  $2,141  and  allowance  of  $669  and  $603  in  1998  and  1997,  respectively  (2,752)  (2,744) 

$  35,402  S      31,83?" 

A  discount  rate  of  6  percent  was  applied  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1998  and  1997. 

Note     3     •    Investments 

Investments  at  June  30,  1998  and  1997,  are  as  follows  (in  thousands): 


Marketable  securities  (cost  of  $1,613,830  in  1998  and  $1,282,860  in  1997) 

Developed  real  estate* 

Undeveloped  real  estate* 

Mortgage  loans* 

Oil  and  gas  properties  (net  of  accumulated  amortization  of  $25,439  in  1998  and  $25,863  in  1997)4 


^Stated  at  cost  or  amortized  cost. 


1998 

1997 

$  2,777,492 

s 

2,284,605 

28,331 

27,742 

5,220 

5,951 

2,115 

2,070 

1,421 

816 

S  2,814,579 

$2,321,184 

Marketable  securities  in  the  table  above  include  annuity  and  life  income  funds  securities  of  $157,487,000  (cost  of  $103,697,000)  and  $132,579,000 
(cost  of  $80,483,000)  as  of  June  30, 1998  and  1997,  respectively. 

The  University  has  adopted  an  endowment  earnings  distribution  policy  based  on  total  investment  returns,  as  permitted  by  the  Texas  Uni- 
form Management  of  Institutional  Funds  Act.  Under  litis  policy,  the  Board  of  Trustees  approves  an  endowment  earnings  distribution  which  is  based 
on  the  earnings  distribution  of  the  preceding  year  and  the  market  value  of  the  endowment  assets.  Sources  of  this  distribution  for  each  restricted 
endowment,  in  the  order  utilized,  are  (a)  earned  income  as  traditionally  defined  (interest,  dividends  and  rents),  (b)  reinvested  earned  income 
from  prior  years  and  (c)  capital  gains  where  not  prohibited  by  the  gift  document.  Sources  of  this  distribution  for  the  unrestricted  general  endow- 
ment, in  the  order  utilized,  are  (a)  earned  income  as  traditionally  defined  (interest,  dividends  and  rents)  and  (b)  capital  gains. 


William    Marsh    Ri 


Notes  to  Consolidated  Financial  Statements 

June  30, 1998 


The  following  tables  summarize  investment  income  and  net  gains  for  the  years  ended  June  30, 1998  and  1997,  by  source  and  net  asset  classification 
(in  thousands): 

Year  Ended  June  30 


Investment         Net  Gains 
Income  Realized 


Net  Gains 
Unrealized 


Tot 


lOTAl 


Marketable  securities  . 
Oil  and  gas  properties 
Other  investments 


$      55,562     $     241,904    $     230,101     $    527,567     $     524,160 
8,020  411  —  8,431  13,960 

11,651  94  -  11,745  8,040 


Investment  earnings 
Net  gains  on  investments 

Total  endowment  gains  and  earnings 
Endowment  distribution 

Endowment  gains  and  earnings,  net  of  operating  distributions 


$       75.233 

$      242,409 

$     230,101 

$ 

547,743 

S 

546,160 

Ye\r  Ended  Jun 

30 

1998 

1997 

Unrestricted 

Temporarily 
Restricted 

Permanenti  i 
Restricted 

Total 

Total 

S      60,367 

417,593 

477,960 

92,129 

S         3,115 

27,347 

30,462 

2,850 

S       11,751 
27,570 
39,321 

S 

75.233 
472,510 
547,743 

94,979 

s 

78,375 
467,785 
546.160 

88,853 

S     385,831 

$       27,612 

$       39,321 

S 

452.764 

s 

457,307 

Endowment  earnings,  net  of  operating  distributions,  are  reinvested  under  the  University's  endowment  earnings  distribution  policy  in  the  invest- 
ment pool  as  net  assets  functioning  as  endowment. 

The  endowment  distribution  includes  investment  income  of  $476,000  and  $343,000  in  1998  and  1997,  respectively,  for  operating  hinds 
which  are  invested  in  the  investment  pool  (see  Note  4). 


Note     4,   •    Net    Assets 


The  University's  unrestricted,  temporarily  and  permanently  restricted  net  assets  are  summarized  as  follows  (in  thousands) : 

Yl-\r  Ended  June  30 


Operating- 

Undesignated 

Designated  or  restricted  by  donor,  including  pledges 

Internally  designated  for  specific  programs 
Net  investment  in  plant 

Endowment  and  designated  for  long-term  investment  including  pledges        2,123,41 
Annuity  and  living  trusts 
Loans 


1998 

1997 

Unrestricted 

Temporarily 
Restricted 

Permanently 
Restricted 

Totai 

Total 

$        8,125 

$ 

$ 

$        8,125 

$         6,750 

14,469 

24,341 

— 

38.810 

37,041 

27,913 

— 

— 

27,913 

26,558 

274,448 

3,694 

— 

278,142 

255,829 

2,123,415 

104,634 

382,614 

2,610,663 

2.161,142 

— 

3,886 

51,392 

55,278 

47,661 

1,150 

— 

1,886 

3,036 

3,015 

$  2,449,520 

136,555 

$ 

435,892 

$3,021,967 

$  2,537,996 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  designated  certain  unrestricted  and  temporarily  restricted  net  assets  for  long-term  investment  Substantially  all  net  assets 
designated  for  long-term  investment  and  endowment  assets  participate  in  one  common  investment  pool  of  marketable  securities  (see  Note  3). 
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Note     5     •    Educational     Plant 

Property  and  equipment  of  the  educational  plant  at  June  30,  1998  and  1997,  are  as  follows  (in  thousands) : 


Land 

Buildings  and  improvements 

Equipment,  furniture  and  library  books 

Construction  in  progress 

Less-  Accumulated  depreciation 


The  University's  charter  requires  that  a  portion  of  unrestricted  endowment  income  be  specifically  set  aside  each  year  to  fund  a  portion  of  plant 
improvements. 


Estimated 

Useful  Lars 

(Years) 

1998 

1997 

$       9,656 

S      9,656 

20-50 

241,578 

212,453 

2-20 

183,999 

174,252 

— 

13,282 

26,600 

— 

(161,870) 

(152,609) 

$  286,645 

$  270,352 

Note     6     •    Student     F: 


n  c i a  l    Aid 


Gross  student  tuition  and  fees  of  $54,392,000  and  $49,285,000  in  1998  and  1997,  respectively,  are  presented  in  the  consolidated  financial  statements 
net  of  scholarship  and  fellowship  awards  of  $18,627,000  and  $18,426,000.  Auxiliary  enterprises  revenue  was  reduced  by  scholarship  awards  of 
$754,000  and  $807,000  in  1998  and  1997,  respectively,  which  was  applied  to  room  and  board  charges.  In  addition,  stipends  and  other  direct 
payments  to  students  totaled  $6,417,000  and  $4,898,000  in  1998  and  1997,  respectively. 

Note     7     •    Expenditures 

Educational  and  general  expenditures  of  the  University  by  major  functional  category  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1998  and  1997,  are  as 
follows  (in  thousands): 


Instruction  and  departmental  research 
Sponsored  research 
Library 

Scholarships  and  fellowships 
Student  services 
General  administration 
Institutional  development  and  other  activities 
Total  educational  and  general 


1998 

1997 

$    93,492 

J     86,913 

37,360 

40,014 

8,759 

8,327 

6.417 

4,898 

7,223 

7,025 

13,967 

13,696 

10,743 

10,039 

177,961     $  170,912 


The  above  table  includes  depreciation  expense  of  $8,552,000  and  $8,454,000  and  operations  and  maintenance  expense  of  $16,523,000  and  $16,553,000 
for  the  years  ended  June  30, 1998  and  1997,  respectively,  which  were  allocated  to  die  major  functional  categories  based  on  space  usage.  In  addition, 
depreciation  expense  of  $4,679,000  and  $4,586,000  was  allocated  to  auxiliary  enterprises  in  1998  and  1997,  respectively. 
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Retirement     Plans 


Substantially  all  employees  are  eligible  to  participate  in  defined  contribution  retirement  plans  which  are  administered  by  outside  agencies.  The 
contributions  of  the  University  and  the  plan  participants  are  applied  to  annuity  contracts.  The  University's  contributions  to  these  plans  of  $8,366,000 
in  1998  were  recorded  as  expenditures  in  the  appropriate  functional  category. 

Note     9     •    Commitments     and     Contingencies 

There  are  several  suits  and  claims  pending  against  the  University,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time;  however,  officials  of  the  University 
and  legal  counsel  believe  that  the  ultimate  uninsured  liability,  if  any,  will  not  be  material  to  the  University's  financial  position  and  activities. 

The  University  is  obligated  under  certain  limited  partnership  agreements  to  advance  additional  funding  up  to  specified  levels  upon  the 
request  of  the  general  partner.  At  June  30.  1998,  the  University  had  unfunded  commitments  of  $159,000,000,  which  are  expected  to  be  called 
primarily  over  the  next  five  years. 

Additionally,  the  University  was  committed  under  contracts  at  June  30,  1998,  for  capital  improvements  and  major  maintenance  of  approxi- 
mately $8,172,000  to  be  financed  primarily  from  gifts  and  net  assets  designated  for  long-term  investments.  Other  commitments  of  $4,874,000  were 
also  outstanding  at  June  30,  1998. 
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Board  Of  Trustees 
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J.  D.  Bucky  Allshouse 
D.  Kent  Anderson 
James  A.  Baker,  III 
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Lee  Hage  Jamail 
Albert  N.  Kidd 
Frederick  R.  Lnmmis.Jr. 
Robert  R.  Maxfield 
Burton  J.  McMurtry 
Robert  C.  McNair 
Constantine  S.  Nicandros 
W.  Bernard  Pieper 
Harry  M.  Reasoner 
Gloria  M.  Shatto 
William  N.  Sick 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Josephine  E.  Abercrombie 
J.  Evans  Attwell 
Harry  J.  Chavanne 
John  L.  Cox 
Charles  W.  Duncan,  Jr. 
C.  M.  Hudspedi 
Edward  W.Kelley,  Jr. 
Ralph  S.  O'Connor 
Jack  T.  Trotter 


Trustee  Advisers 

Judy  Ley  Allen 
Richard  A.  Chapman 
Stephen  C.  Cook 

Thomas  H.  Cruikshank 

Carolyn  Douglas  Devine 

J.  Thomas  Eubank 

William  S.  Farish,  III 

Catherine  Cobum  Hannah 

Joyce  Pounds  Hardy-McDonald 

James  W.  Hargrove 

Gerald  D.  Hines 

William  P.  Hobby 

Paul  N.  Howell 

A.  L.Jensen 

T.  Robert  Jones 

Jack  S.  Josey 

Baine  P.  Ken- 
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Neal  T  Lacey,  Jr. 

Wendel  D.  Ley 
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William  M.  McCardell 
Jerry  McCleskey 
J.  W.  McLean 

G  Walter  McReynolds 
James  R.  Meyers 
George  R.  Miner 
Pat  H.  Moore 
S.  I.  Morris 
Paula  Meredith  Mosle 
Walter  D.  Murphy 
Ralph  W.  Noble,  II 
Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 
M.  Kenneth  Oshman 
James  L.  Pate 
J.  Howard  Rambin 
David  L.  Rooke 
Frank  B.  Ryan 
Louisa  Stude  Sarofim 
GusA.  Schill.Jr. 
Stephen  J.  Shaper 
Harrv  K  Smith 
Stephen  B.  Smith 
Thomas  D.  Smith 
Louis  D.  Spaw.Jr. 
Selby  W.Sullivan 
Benjamin  N.  Woodson 
Helen  Saba  Worden 
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